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THE RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT. 

BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 



During the last twelve or fifteen years much has been heard 
of the efforts of both employers and trades-unions to restrict or 
limit the output of manufacturing establishments. It is com- 
paratively a new economical subject, so far as discussion is con- 
cerned; and little has been written about it. Attempts to limit 
output both by employers and employees are quite old, but it is 
only with the recent development of machinery that such at- 
tempts have been in large degree effective. 

The word " restriction " is not quite the correct one. " Begu- 
lation " may represent the truth more clearly, although any regu- 
lations which limit the product of the works or of the men are 
essentially restrictions. 

Trades-unionists allege that employers do not hesitate to limit 
the output of their works when the goods they produce are over- 
stocked. Such limitation or restriction is to affect the price, 
but the employer, while desiring to keep the price up, must also, 
while his works are running, run at a speed that will not in- 
crease the cost of production per unit. The employee does not 
have this complication when he attempts, by any regulation of 
the union or other organization, to limit the production of the 
individual. The effect of the employer's effort is to limit the 
aggregate output. The effect of the working-men's effort is to 
limit or regulate the output per man in a given time. The pub- 
lic is not generally familiar with this feature, as it is with that 
of rebates on railroads, and yet it is quite as important — even 
more so, from the consumer's point of view. 

There have been some rather aggravated attempts during the 
past few years, like that of the cotton-growers of the South, 
who met in a convention a few years ago when the price of cot- 
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ton was very low and passed resolutions to the effect that there 
should be a decrease in the area planted, thus hoping by regu- 
lating the amount of cotton grown to keep the price where they 
thought it ought to be kept. The result was somewhat comical, 
for many went home from the convention feeling that, as most 
planters would limit their areas, they individually could in- 
crease theirs and thus profit by the operation. All such at- 
tempts are of course uneconomic, impolitic, and they result in 
much demoralization in the market. 

Four or five years ago there was a glut of Christmas trees in 
the New York market, and prices were lowered very materially. 
The holders of the trees deliberately destroyed a large quantity, 
so that the supply might be lessened and thus the prices en- 
hanced. Such things are open to public observation; but where, 
in a line of mechanical industry, there is an overstock of goods, 
the public does not recognize the process by which the stock is 
limited until the supply and demand are fairly equalized. It 
baa not been rare that under such conditions the managements 
of establishments involved, not wishing to suspend their works 
and thus decrease the output, have ingeniously engineered a 
strike, resulting in a shut-down of the works, when the managers 
could stand before the public as being the victims of a strike, 
and not as having suspended for the sake of decreasing the 
supply. 

So, too, agreements are sometimes made between employers 
and employees for the very purpose of limiting the output, the 
employees receiving a higher wage meantime and the producer 
a higher price. Some years ago, this method worked very suc- 
cessfully for quite a period in the glass-blowing trade. This 
method has also prevailed to some extent in the ship-building in- 
dustry in England, in the pottery industry in this country, in 
the machine industry, in the production of lamp chimneys and 
in various other lines of productive industry. This method seems 
to be the favorite one where the unions and employers work in 
fair harmony; but if such agreements result in higher prices, or 
in preventing reasonable competition, the consumer pays the bills. 

But the restriction or regulation of output about which most 
i6 said relates to the attitude of trades-unions; a careful study 
of the subject leads to the conclusion that there is not any very 
severe restriction on the part of trades-unions, but rather an at- 
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tempt to regulate output, so that justice may be done in the 
various complicated conditions of mechanical industry, and that 
in this matter of regulation is to be found the most subtle re- 
lation of employer and employee, a relation not very well under- 
stood by the public or by economic writers. 

The bald charge of restriction seems to be the limit of dis- 
cussion, of course with details as to the quantity and value of 
the restriction. That such regulations on the part of trades- 
unions result oftentimes in a very marked increase in cost, can- 
not be denied. Trades-unionists in America do not hesitate to 
admit that they indulge in regulations so far as their members 
are concerned, but justify them on various grounds. The Eng- 
lish trades-unionists have flatly denied the existence of any rules 
limiting output. 

Mr. Mosely's delegation of working-men, when in this countr}', 
stated to the writer, in the most emphatic manner, that the 
trades-unionists of England did not indulge in any limitation of 
output; yet the facts show that they do so regulate their work 
as to effect restriction and to increase cost of production. One 
of the most distinguished builders of London told me recently 
that the public in America was not aware of the fact that it cost 
more to erect buildings in London than in New York, because 
the bricklayers' union, for instance, would not allow bricklayers 
to lay more than 450 or 500 bricks per day, while in this coun- 
try from 1,500 to 2,000 bricks are laid per day in the same line 
of work, that is, straight-wall work. 

Some will remember, although it was not generally known, 
that four or five years ago employees in the Chicago building 
trades attempted some very severe regulations as to the quantity 
of work which should constitute a day's work, their theory being 
that quantity and not time should be the measure of work, for 
which a certain wage was to be paid. The lathers, for instance, 
reduced the number of laths which should be laid in one day 
as against the number which a fairly skilled workman could lay, 
and the plumbers instituted a rule that three wiped joints should 
be considered a day's work, although a plumber of ordinary skill 
could make such a joint in thirty minutes. The limitations 
which it was attempted to put in force at that time were absurd 
in great degree, and employers retaliated in their way, so that 
finally some of the most extravagant claims of the amount of 
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work which should be paid for as " a day's work " were regulated 
by agreement. The limitation of work in the ship-building 
trades in New York and vicinity has resulted most disastrously 
in the transference of repairs, etc., to neighboring ports. The 
same principles prevail or apply in these matters as in all others 
where there is an attempt arbitrarily to fix economic conditions. 
There is probably as much complication growing out of at- 
tempts to regulate output in the printing and publishing busi- 
ness as in any other. The introduction of linotype machines 
aroused the compositors to such a degree that they feared their 
trade was to be demoralized and work taken from them. They 
therefore undertook, when such machines came into use, to regu- 
late rates and amounts, so that fair justice should be done. At 
present this contest does not exist, because, while there was a 
temporary loss on the part of compositors, it has been more 
than made up by increased work and otherwise. Here, as in 
other industries, what is known economically as the " dead line " 
is brought forward as a reason for regulation. The " dead 
line " means the minimum quantity of product per day which 
entitles an employee to employment. In some cities employees 
and employers are quite averse to the employment of men who 
fall below that line. This dead-line idea applies only to machine 
composition, where it applies at all, in the printing industry. 
Where an operator falls below the prescribed quantity, he is 
considered as falling below the " dead line," and thus there is 
a restriction in this direction. 

Other restrictions relate to the number of persons employed 
and the kind of composition and other matters pertaining to the 
trade. 

Of course the unionists justify limitation on account of nerv- 
ous exhaustion in the use of machines, technicalities of the 
machine, the insistence of publishers that steady, moderate speed 
should be used. 

There are many agreements between employers and employees 
in the manufacture of hardware. A large proportion of the 
product is controlled by pools that restrict, regulate or apportion 
the output, and there are in some cases formal compacts which 
affect prices. The men sometimes know all these things and re- 
taliate by making limitations of their own. They insist upon 
certain conditions, one of which has been the cause of a great 
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deal of antagonism, that relating to the number of men in pro- 
portion to the number of machines. Employers oppose the one- 
man-one-machine rule, and in some cases this rule does not 
amount to a limitation of the output, but is a regulation in the 
interest of health and proper conduct. 

The union also adopts some rules or regulations relative to 
the introduction of cutting-tools. One of their chief contentions 
relates to piece-work. If piece-work could be carried on by 
allowing a man to do his best, there might not be so much fric- 
tion, but machinists' organizations do not like this work and dis- 
continue it whenever they get the power, even when the result is 
a reduced earning capacity. Employees complain that, when the 
piece-work system is established, at first the price is high and 
they can make more money than on any other basis, but that the 
piece rate is reduced as time goes on, so that as day wages go 
up piece prices are apt to go down ? the piece rate being cut so 
that at a new rate of speed the workman earns no more than 
under the day-wage system. It is seen that in this industry, 
therefore, there are reasons for the attempted regulations be- 
yond the simple restriction of output which is alleged. 

Union men oppose the idea of the employer's obtaining a 
large or increased percentage of product without a correspond- 
ing increase of wages to the workmen; hence they attempt some 
form of regulation. So the unions in the machine industry quite 
generally claim that they have no specific restrictions on output, 
but regulations looking to juster conditions and more impartial 
operation of the works. 

What has been said relative to the machinery industry ap- 
plies in large degree, although not in detail, to the iron and steel 
industry. Complications in these are great indeed, and all the 
processes involving double turns and single turns and even three- 
turn systems, different shifts, the charging of furnaces and all 
the processes of production, must be the subject of minute regu- 
lation, or injustice would be done in many cases. 

In coal-mining, especially the bituminous industry, there is 
really abundant occasion for proper regulations, even though 
such regulations result in a limitation of output. The operators 
must conduct their business so as to secure a fair profit, the 
miners must work in such a way as to enable them, by a reason- 
able day's work, to secure a fair day's pay. The use of machines 
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enters into this matter largely, and very many other conditions 
demand regulation. In the anthraeite-eoal industry the operators 
have claimed for a long time that the miners' union restricts out- 
put, and yet they themselves must regulate their industry in such 
ways as in many eases to lead to such limitation. Both parties 
occupy peculiar relations to this matter of restriction. The 
operators, when they endeavor to maintain an output ample to 
meet current demand, do not permit a surplus that might un- 
settle prices and affect the earnings of those engaged in the in- 
dustry; while, if they press the mines for greatest output and 
there is slight demand for the product, prices must decline to 
such a Ioav point that a material reduction in wages would be 
absolutely necessary. 

It would therefore seem quite necessary, in the interest of both 
miners and operators, that there should be some regulation rela- 
tive to the quantity of coal mined; yet, when such things are 
attempted, the public feels that it is the victim of unlawful com- 
bination in some way, although it is not easily ascertained in 
what way the combination is illegal. Yet it is certain that the 
railroad companies to some extent limit the total output of coal 
to conform to that quantity which the market will take at prices 
which are uniform for the different companies operating. The 
union attempts to distribute work in such a way that all shall 
be fairly treated, as by the regulation as to the number of ears 
— mine cars — which shall be loaded per day, or the number of 
hours of a shift from one period to another and at different times 
of the year. All the restriction, all apparent restriction, really 
occurs in regulating the total output. All other items are simply 
the result of distributing the output equitably among the rail- 
roads, collieries and miners. 

So there are certain rules which might be called restrictive 
in the ready-made clothing trade, whereby the union secures 
what it considers certain advantages. They attempt to substi- 
tute for piece-work a system of week-work to make uniform the 
conditions of labor in the trade, and to reduce the hours of labor 
gradually to eight per day. They also institute regulations rela- 
tive to cutting with the electric knife and with the band knife. 
The unions have rarely adopted any rules limiting the amount 
of work or earnings, unless their attempt to limit the hours of 
work per week be restriction. 
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The Cigar - makers' Union of America has indulged in rules 
and regulations very largely by agreements between them and 
employers, by which the conditions of the industry have been 
made more agreeable and at the same time more profitable. 

The boot-and-shoe industry has been subject to many rules and 
regulations for a long time, with a view, however, to adjusting 
conditions rather than to limiting output. 

In slaughtering and meat-packing it is charged by employers 
that there is a general decrease in output in all departments, re- 
sulting from the actions of the unions ; while the unionists charge 
that employers resort to various means for keeping the product 
within certain lines for the purpose of affecting prices. On the 
part of the workmen, there has doubtless been a slowing down in 
the speed, and union representatives agree that this has been so, 
but they allege that it is an unconscious slowing up in prosperous 
times following the speeding up that occurs during periods of 
stress. These are natural processes rather than forced ones. 
Officials of the Chicago Packing Trades Council state that there 
are no restrictions in the general work of the packing-houses out- 
side of the cattle and sheep killing, and there it is not restriction 
but an agreed limit which has been admitted to be a reasonable 
hour's work by the employers. 

It is in only a few trades of the United States that the subject 
of restriction is of any importance. There are of course very 
many trades or industries in America, but probably not more 
than thirty-five or forty are alleged to have any restrictions or 
regulations affecting the quantity of output. The information 
for thirty of such trades, that is nearly all, has been collected in 
an official report by the United States Commissioner of Labor. 
This report also embraces some features of alleged restriction 
in Great Britain, although information relative to the subject 
is very difficult to obtain. The real discussion of the restriction 
of output as a policy in Great Britain arose with the issue, by the 
International Federation of Ship, Dock and Biver Workers, of 
what is known as " the ca'canny circular." " Ca'canny " is a 
simple and handy phrase which is used to describe a new instru- 
ment or policy which may be used by the workers in place of a 
strike. This gave rise to a movement in England under that 
name when the workmen proposed regulations for the work. This 
circular insisted that workmen paid good wages could give their 
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best labor and their best skill; and, as "ca'canny" means "go 
easy," the union named instituted the "go-easy" policy until 
the operators and employers were willing to meet and confer 
with the men's representatives, thus hoping to avoid a strike; 
so after the appearance of the circular, October 10th, 1896, the 
shipworkers urged the adoption of the "ca'canny" policy as 
a regular method on their part when the wages, in the opinion of 
the workers, were unfairly low. Specifically the "ca'canny" 
system meant that, if a man could get only four shillings for 
Ave shillings' worth of work he did in a day, he should do only 
the four shillings' worth, and that he was a fool to do otherwise. 
Here was a rule which meant restriction in a certain sense, al- 
though not a direct restriction on output. The policy caused a 
great deal of discussion, and the unions were accused by "The 
Times" and other periodicals of adopting a policy of restric- 
tion; but the federation of trades-unions repudiated the idea 
that they were indulging in any such policy. The discussion 
and agitation continued, and its development is likely to affect 
different classes of workmen. 

Certainly in the ship-building trade there has been more or 
less restriction, and it is the result of persistent organized effort, 
for in the ship-building trades the foremen themselves are prac- 
tically members of the union. Piece - work, the employment of 
machinery and other conditions have led to these regulations. 

The printing and publishing industry of England has come 
under rules regulating output, and to such an extent as to re- 
sult in some limitation. This is true also of the boot-and-shoe 
industry, and certainly in the building trades, as has been stated, 
especially in bricklaying. Cabinet-making has been subjected to 
the rules of the union, especially to resist united pressure of 
employers. Even in street-paving, it is found that there is some 
limitation. Employers insist that there is much of this, but 
their position is combated by the employees, who insist that their 
limitations are only indirect results of proper regulations. 

The textile industry, one subject of competition especially from 
abroad, offers an opportunity in Great Britain for various rules 
resulting in more or less regulation of the output of establish- 
ments. There are industries in Great Britain that are subject 
to the prevailing methods. There is, of course, a great deal of 
ill adjustment of the relations of capital and labor in Great 
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Britain as well as in this country, and it is to overcome these ill 
adjustments that the trades-unionists claim they are instituting 
their regulations. What Professor John H. Gray, who has 
studied the subject in Great Britain, says of that country is quite 
true of this. He says: 

" Formal restriction, therefore, is likely to be, as it doubtless has 
been in the past, a matter of general understanding among the work- 
men in certain shops or districts, carried on perhaps against the judg- 
ment of the national union leaders and ofttimes without those leaders 
haying any knowledge of the fact. 

" When it comes to the indirect action of the unions which really 
may affect the output in a serious way the matter is somewhat clearer; 
for, in the attempt to bring about the changed relations between em- 
ployer and employed, the question of manning and rating machines, of 
apprentices, of standard rates and numerous other things constitute the 
weapons of the laborers." 

But everywhere, whether in Great Britain or on the Continent 
or in this country, there are very many points which can be 
adjusted by joint agreements, which, though indirectly affecting 
the amount of, output, must and will result in better relations, 
in more just conditions, in more uniform wages, a more reason- 
able length of day for work. These subjects relate to the in- 
tensity of exertion, a very important matter, subtle, elusive, hard 
to reach by any regulation or any dogmatic or arbitrary rule. 
A restriction of speed may make possible a larger number of 
hours of work during the day, or may enable the workman to 
continue at work with greater regularity through the year, and 
therefore with a reduced number of idle days for rest and re- 
cuperation, and it may make possible a longer period of trade 
life. The workman is therefore directly and peculiarly interested 
in any regulation which shall relieve him of annoyance and severe 
strain resulting from the exertion required to produce a certain 
amount of goods in a certain length of time. But every attempt 
to restrict speed is certainly a restriction of output. The con- 
sumer meets the result by increased cost, it may be, although in- 
creased speed ought to decrease cost; but, should it not do so, 
must not the consumer be content to contribute some share of 
the expense necessary to relieve the workman of the great strain 
of increased exertion under modern industrial methods? 

So, too, in the question of machinery. All students of the 
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subject must admit that there can still be better, more healthful 
and saner rules relative to the working of machines and the ap- 
plication of improved tools. The consumer gets any general bene- 
fit from the introduction of any machine. He should therefore 
be willing to meet part of the cost. Society owes something to 
the workman in this respect. The writer has heard great em- 
ployers claim that all benefits from the introduction of speeded 
machinery should belong to the workmen. It is probable, how- 
ever, that ethical and economic law would not approve of the 
statement. The workman should receive a large share, and does 
receive a large share, of the benefits resulting from the introduc- 
tion of machinery. Society, however, is the chief beneficiary. 

Another matter which must come under regulation is the divi- 
sion of labor. So, too, the question of administration, by which 
the greatest economy is secured, can be the subject, as it already 
is to some extent, of regulation. Hours of labor and wages and 
methods of payment can be regulated by joint agreements, but 
indirectly they must be considered as restrictions. Also the mat- 
ter of employing and discharging workmen is a subject of regu- 
lation. There must be a sane and just method of regulating 
this difficult question. All the unions enforce restrictions in this 
respect, if possible. The employer's freedom is at stake; while, 
on the part of the public, the general rule that the employer has 
a right to employ and discharge without let or hindrance is ac- 
cepted and is recognized by the courts everywhere. 

Both employers and employees are becoming more and more 
sensitive as to what they call their rights, and at the same time 
are willing to indulge in joint rules which shall relieve industry 
of strained relations, which are worse for the public than any 
reasonable restriction of output. 

Certainly, the public can stand all possible regulations which 
employers and employees will mutually accept or adopt, that 
are aimed at securing steady, fairly paid employment, healthy 
conditions for work, and as much justice in all the delicate and 
ever-subtle relations of employer and employee as is possible with 
human nature and ethical and economic law. 

Carroll D. Wright. 



